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■ < ■ Looking back ovei; the five- years of sesame Street's 

existence^ it is possible to discet|i changes in the pro^rati in the 
axea^ ot production^ the role 6f researchj^ and its audience; it Is 
also possible to see the vast iiiJpact that the edircational television 
shov ^as had on preschool children both in the United S'tjites and 
abroad* The. shoves educational goals Have changed from teaching 
numbec^r let^ters^ geometric forms^ relationsl^ipsy <;lassi£lcation/ 
'reasoning and problem solving to .include affective goals, vhich relate 
to helping a child to learn to cope .with failure and obstacles ^ind to 
{participate in social groups* the production has mbired from its 
-original rather frenetic pace to one* vMch is s^ter and gentler in 
tone and more relaxing in effect* Research has been and continues tb 
be an i^te^graL part of the planniqg process at CTIf^ concentrating in 
tecent years on the specific needs of bilingual 'and 1>icvlturai , 
children* The audience that Sesame Street attracted in the d*S* lead 
to other versions of the shov for Latin Ameticaif G<ermalvyr Canada^ 
ivstraliar and Nev Zealand* A number, of studies has .j^onf irmed the 
shoii*$ ability to teach and to attract large^ ajidiences qpmposed both, 
children aitd adult* (JT) " " . 
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Tothe Reader: 

"Sesame Street" made it9 debut Bye^hort yeJirsago^on November 10, 1969. 
I cannot hefp but took back over these past five years with some mixed feelings. 
^ As for the lerie^ itself, it haschangeda great deal. This year's programming is signiri- 
cantly dirf^^rfnt from the earher ones m look, mood and content. It is also, jn my opinion, a 
much better show in at least two respects: 

, Its goa1s,are ri^^her and broader, and the production is visually, and otherwtVe, more 
inleresttng and sophisticated, ^ 
Thr series haV had the enthusiastic'suppoHof children and parents and the pratsc of a 
drversr range of persohs, many wJthno connection with education or early\hil<0iood develop* 
ment. ThiS'has been gratifying to all of us. 

What has been perhaps especially gratifying is the fpct that the tonc^ptworls. Sesame 
Street proved, and rather comlu&ively, that televisiQn ».an teach preschool <^ildrea basic sl.ills 
and concepts — if it is used on its own terms as a vi^al medium of communii atton and enter- 
tainment. * / ^ ^ 

Hqwever, few of us at the iS^orkshop consider Sesame S^eet a complete suciess be- 
<^ause, quite frankly, the series si^mply has not had the impai^t on thildren'^ television '\.iX 
had antmpaU*d. We had hopc-d that the commenial netwt^rks \viiulil develop mure ' a^i ^fe<, 
tifii" shows and find a way to hr^jadt a'vt mun- wrt kd.iy [>rt>^;rams for ihiliirrn^Thf ni t^* s 
have,work<rt] to improve their Saturday mornint^prut^ranimm^, but while other impiuii tn n^^ 
, have^been talked about for a long.time, Tam disappointed that the general pre*SeSdme f<cr4u 
. pattern has persistlfd, , ^1' ^ 

' Perhaps we should have expected this. Stilly when \ve think of the tremendou*. fnte^'- 

tjal of television for expanding the.child's world, we feel there's much to be done, ^ 

In the meantime. Sesame Street will continue ^o change, and hopefully get even better 



Joan Ganz Cooney 
President ' 
" Children's Television Workshop 
October, 197< 
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fXNTRODUCTIOM 



"Sesame Street^ is such i ^^milijar and accepted piece of the tele- 
vision landscape that few peome today consider the program revolutionary 
indeedv -even highly unusuil^ ^ ^ 

After all, ^hy shouldn/i such a powerful and pervasive medium as 
jelevi^ion teach . intellectu^ skills and otfi^ useful' concepts to pre- 
school children? And why sRouldn*t the teaching be -done with the so- 
phistical;ed and erlt;ertainiiJg techniques of commercial television, 
especially the comm^cials/ 



But back in 1966, wRen Sesame Street was only a germinating idea, 
these were, in, the ContjeJp: of the television of that day, revolutionary 
concepts , 

Until Sesame Streit' flashed on the nation's screens in late 1969,^ 
tihe \inderlying purpose /of finy television for^ a m^ss audience of children 
was to sell products, Ise,%axm Street, on the other hand, was about' to 
court that same audience with lively entertainment tjiat^ in ef-fect, vould 
try to ^^11* ap educatylonal curriculum. The rest, of course, .is television 
hisftory, - 11 ^ " ^ ^ 



That Sesame jjptreet no longer is considered a breakthrough in children's 
television is one/measure of its achievement. Other children's shows — 
'including Sesame /Street's first c6mpaj\ion production:, "The Electric Company" - 
have us.eil Sesame/jfetreet either as a mt^el or a standard, or both.^ 

That S^sa^jfe Street proved television "to be ^ superbr teachea* of - * 
childrejTi' when ^le^l \magiTiatit^eli^ is* another measure of it^ achiev^ent* The 
fusion of educ^pion wAhj^tefitertainment wa^ Tjqjt inocinpatible ^^er all* 

Other measures of the show's achievem^t might include the devoted 
follovfing of dnil^Sren from virtually all social backgrounds, the enthusiasm 
and acclaim of parents, the praise. £>f educators and, perhaps even more 
remarkable, ijhe generally strong (and often unsolicited)* approval of adults 
in a diver sei/range oi Activities. Then there*are the awards ~ more than 
■loo, incladi^g eight Emmys, a^ Peabody, a Prix jeunesse and the Japan Prize. 



Howe^^^er* perhaps becai^ of this 'success,, an in^portant aspect of 
Sesame Street often tends to be overlooked: the essentially experini^ntal, 4 
and hence evolutionary, nature of the show, * ^^^--^ 

The fact is Sesame Street never is quite the samB f^pm season to Reason, 
At first glance the "street" fnay look the saute, and Bert arid Ernie, Big 
Bird, Susan and Maria and the other favorites do turn up fr<xi\ year to year. 

But the show^s goalis and content have been changing all\along in 
response teethe needs and'reactions of the audience. - 



ERLC 
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The more traditional educational goals that formeii the origji;nal 
basis of tlie show have been changing and expanding in all areas, cognitive, 
social and affective. For the upd&min^ sjbcth season, for example, the 
series will stress the creative aspedts of divergent thinking ~ the idea , 
that often there are many ways of dealing with a p^obletn or situation. 

Some of the major currents in the country a^so Sind their way in^o 
the program's content* Ecology * for example, filtered into the curriculum 
a few seasons ago* And/ in response to the concerns of vthe Spanish- 
speajting community, bilingual elements began appearing as integral parts pf 
the show. This season career goals will be explored and the portrayal of 
women will continue to receive special emphasis* 

rn production values," too, the show has hardly been static* over 
the years thfe street picked up snow, night scenes^ seasons^ and new live 
characters and Muppets* , * 

* * * V*.,. ' 



Given the basically e^^rimental and evolutionary nature of the show^ 
Sesame Street undoubtedly will continue to change in significant ways in 
coming seas^ons^ - , ' 

One purpose of this backgrounder, th^n, is to touch upon the notable 
changes since Sesame Street went on the air in ^Noveihber , 1969* 

T'"^' .v.^j^^liQ(6her is to review the entire Sesame Street experience^ mainly 
through ttie people who created the series and worked on the show during 
the past five years • ' , 

. The aim this report is to offer a fresh perspective on a show that 
star ted * and still represents * a contiguous revolution in children's 
television* , ) ■ 

•• \ l;-- . 

* 
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A PERPBirUAL EXPERIMENT - ^ 

" ; ' . 

i 

"Sesame ^Street*' was created by the Children's Television Workshop 
(CTW) as an .experiment in children's television — a laboratory designed 
to stimulate the: educational development of preschool^ children. Now, 
five Y^fi^xs and more than tOO hours Of videotape later, the program is 
still jln experiment. As with any long-term experiment, the series has 
undergone change. This is especially true of the show's curriculum 
goal3. 

EVer^lg^nce Sesame Street's fiijst season in 1969*1970, the program* 
curriculum gqal^ have continued to expand each year. There has be^en a 
steatdy mpve from a primary en^hasis on teachijng basic cognitive skills 
to those that deal with the child's b^BrVior ~ teaching yiiewers some*^ 
thing of what^ emotions are and how they function, how tifeir feelings ^ 
influence their behavior, Und how tKey as individuals work within 
jgociety. At the same time the curriculum went on to explore, for 
e^cample, such themes as ecology, the Spanish language and Hispanic 
culture and, this season, career awareness. 

I . 
As'ctJ's president, Joan ^anz Cooney^i notes, "Sesame Street is 
the only se^fxes in the history of television ^he'te the audience has 
played a role ^n shaping the content. - Of all'our critics,, we pay- most 
attention to the criticism of our target viewers, the child^^n. As a 
result, we'probably know mare about how they react to any given char- 
acter, sequeiflce or show than anyone else. .By the time observations ape 
made frcm the outside, we're Well on our *to implementing what^the 
^children have already told us. , That's part of the experiment — * being 
our Own worse critic." , . ^ , . 

ERKLY OBJECTIVES ; Initial curriculum goals were set during - * 
seminars in the suinner of 196Q that brought together ;nore than 100 
leading specialists in early education and child development as well 
as researchers, writers, artists, musicians and jtel^vision producers. 
Under the chairmanship of &r. Gerald R. Lesser *oi the Harvard Praduate. 
School of Education, the group agreed to a set of specific instructional 
objectives. These focused on the traditional skills the group be- 
lieved would be most helpful to a child, particularly a. disadvantaged 
child, when he entered school. The underlying premise of the show 
its reason for being rested on research strongly suggesting that the 
first five or six years of a child's life were critica^l. It-was during 
this period that, his development was most rapid, and most subjtect to 
positive changed ,f - f ^ ■ 

For the .first season the show's^ curriculum included specific 
instructions in numbers, letters, geometric forms, relatlonsh4i>s, 
classification, reasoning and problem solving. The program also ex- \ 
plored the qhild's "^^Vi^J 

' ' ' ' ■ ~ ■■ " ' ' • " ' 

For the secofid season of ^130 hour-long shows the goals were ex- 
panded to include numbei^ sets, simple addition and subtraction, and th^, 
extension of 99untlng from 1 ta 10 in the 'first season to 10 to 20. Ttfe 
simple recogpition of Tetters was expanded to include the proSunclationi 
of letter bounds. Word families mkde their aj>pearance, along with a 
20-word: sight*building^ vocabulary WrdS comon to a ^lld^s ^en*- 
vironm^t. Siirp^Le Spanish- language' skills also were added to ^th^ cur- 
riculum? Ifi sum, specific go^als went ^f ronv 4o in the^flrst season to 



63 in the second year. 

1 I During both seasons CTWr*s i^^earch staff worked closefy with 
producers* providing them with a feedback on the appeal and impact 
of various show segments. This working partnership — at the time 
uniqi^e in television production » has become a statidard procedure. 

THIRD AlSiD FOUKTH SERSOH G0A1£ ; Por-the-third season (1971-' 
1972) there were ftresh approaches to on-going subjects such as reading ' 
readiness^ numbers and probl^ solving* As a result of research, 
the word family approach gave way to fhyming and verbal blending 
methods. There was more en^hasis on the value of cooperation. 

But perhaps t^e mo^st noticeable changes were the additions of ' 
ecology, Spanish ^bM.ingual and bicultural goals, and Spanish- speaking 
, members ;Ln the.cAst. As Dr. Edward L. Palmer, XTl^^s vice president for 
research, recalls, "Along with the rest of the country, we began to^ 
discover the Spanish -^speaking population. As a result, we began 
building into' the program special objectives for children from Sbanish- 
speaking backgrounds — some characters with whom they could id^tify 
so that th^y could feel the show was for them, too. We also* de- 
veloped a nuinber of .^kits that reflected the Spanish langu^e and 
culture so that they could identify with their heritage. 1 think 
these were important additions to the show* The Spanish-speaJ^ing 
people found tbeir voice and they became visible in the country during, 
the first years..of Sesame Street.'^ 

^ ' For the fourth season, the show's sight-reading vocabulary was 
expanded. This, Dr. Palmer says,' "provided a valuable sense of 
accomplishment, especially for the disadvantaged viewer." Also added 
that: year were sorting ahd classifying by activity, and an eiQperiment 
in ^r^resenting handicapped chil<3ren. The latter featured guest 
appearances by the Little* Theater of the Deaf in the show's ^street" 
segments* There was more en^hasis on the bilingual and bicultural 
elements with another atddition to Spanish-language curriculum goals. ^ , 

FIfTH SEASOH OBJECTIVES ; ' For the fifth s^son <1973-1974) the 
main additions to the show's goals were primarily in affective be-' 
, havior. "This was'not a totaflly ^ew area for us," says Dr. Palmar, 
"^n our original seminar^.before the show went on the air, we discussed 
th6 feasibility*bf incorporating sQpial, moral and affective goals 
within Sesame Street. ' But the decision was made to concentrate pri- 
marily on cognitive skill^gr. What we did was to include at least some 
of the goals dealing With social and cultural behavior;" 

Starting ^ith its second season, the series gradually began to 
place more emphasis on recognizing, accepting and dealing with such 
emotions as anger, surprise, fear, pride and happiness. These emotions 
were explored through the show's live characters as well as the Moppets 
and in animated films*^ Meanwhile, CTW'^ research staff identified 
other areas of e^ffective b^iavior. Also^during the season, there were 
more Spanish sight words and more^ complica^ted geometi;ic forms. 

^ ^ • . ^ ' ; . * . ' 

GOALS FOR THE SIXTH SERSQ^jl : For the' sixth season, which begitls 
on November 4, Dr. Palmer ^ays, "We're continuing our Vork on affect goal 
and,we*re adding goals in the area of creativity. The cr^tivity 



goals w^re designed to get away from the right answer orientaition^ 
of the series which stemned mainly from our need to script the aS^ws ^- 
and focus each segment — that' is, design segments in advance to fit 
^a particular educational objective. In doing so we tended to. pro-. 
duce a one^right-answer oriented show whereas an iJnpox±ant learning 
experience fpr y<iung children iiV addition to- learning the right 
answer^ — is to learn how to think flexibly and create imitiple 
possibilities to explain an event or solve a problem.' 

"This season," he notes, *'we*i;e also fi^jftrking on goiilti that ' 
relate to helpfin^ a child learn how to cope Vith , ^failure and ob- 
stacles and we're teaching him how to participate constructively in 
sooial groups. ' - * ^ ' 

'COMTIMtJIKG PRESEftJCE* ! .The show's year-td-yeftr continuity has 
become an increasingly in^rtant aspect in determining the cuifriculuip 
goals. ''How that we're producing the show* season after season," 
says Dr. Palmer, *'it has become a continuing pres^ce on the American 
scene. The child grows up' through the program over the course of 
two, three, four and perKaps five years. Gii^en we have the qliild for 
that long, and given we don't have to get across everything we have 
to teach in one year, we have been able to expand our* curriculum 
very considerably. 'Etiis is ^rt of the reason the show is a continu- 
ing experiment. If we had ke^t the goals of the series the same 
-^knowing as We do now that we were going to have^the chil4 three^ 
four and five years as compared with the initial assumption that We 
were going to have him only tdne year — .we would be missing^a lot o^ 
good-bets. There are a lot: more things/we caxi do." ^ 

^ The curriculum 'goals, he adds, will continue' their evolutionary 
course, **We're aj^ways changing Sesame Street, and we probably always 
will.^' * ' ^ ' ' 

AN EVOLVING PRODOCTIOH ■ ' . 

Unlike many other childr^'s television programs. Sesame Street 
does not t^m on a single star or central character. If there is any 
one star, it is the fointnat. -Like, the curriculum goals, it too lias 
changed over the yeairs ™ if not in becsic styl^ and structure,^ which 
have proven remar^cably durable and effective, then in production 
techniques, settings and , cast number. ' , 

^ While the format evolved from a working relationship ipfeween 
producers and researchers, its starting. point was an insight ^by 

^ Joan^^Caijz-'CeonSSr, CTW*s presid^t. Sometime before CTW was formed iip 
May, 1968, she became convinced that the children of the ^television 
^ge ^ssess6d[ a high medi^ literacy and that they we^e especially 

^ attuned to television commercials. In othgr words, thcQf constituted^ 
relatively spealcing^ a visually sdphidticated audience. 

> . , JVs'CTW's chairman. Dr. Lloyd Morrisett, recalls, "The Wljole 
pr^nise was that, since you're gding^to t>e competing with connieroial 

"Tprogramoiii^,' you've got to give the viewers the quality they were 
accustomed to, Rarticularly ^ tH§ commercials*'" ./ ^ 



/ I David Connell, vice president for production, also recalls the 

j-^'^ , early interest in commercials. "Joan had the idea that the television 
*^ coinnu^rcial wodld work* All of us from a^fering disciplines and back- 

groupds proved that the approadh wAs sound* 1 remember a young film- 
makar who came in to see us ear,ly in our planning^ session.. He 'showed 
. * us Bome-'foota' of his children^ in a supermarket, with th^ir random, 
conQnentS', wh-L^h demonstrated that small children remembered product 
narcs emd ingredients even on products in which they had no vested 
irtte^est. ^Jhat this suggested w^s that whatever we came up with for 
Sesame Street should be patterned after those commercial messages." 

1 * 

However, .Horrisett remeiJfbers, "We. knew that a quality program 
would cost ^ lot of money, but fa!t less them the cost of any other 
viable -alternative." Ks it turned out, CTW was able to attract an 
initial \inderwriting of $8 million to launch the Workshop and produce 
the first^ season of 130 hour- long 1 shows. Half ot the total funds 
came from the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wplfare and the * 
remainder from the Ford Foundationl the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, and fiie John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation ^ y* ^ ' \ ■ ' - 

• • - . ' ■ 

,The sizeable funding provided! CTW, with the resources to acc[uire 
a top notch stafffajid the lead tijne\to develop a foj^t emd p"^o- 
« duction that could give young viewe3fs "the cruality tnfey^were accustomed 
to." ■ ..-1 

• • ' 1 ■'"■■■•■^ ■ 

The fast-paced magazine fomtatl tlaat finally em^pg^d became the 
Sesame. Streefstyle and standard. Twically it consists of from 4b 
to 50 separate segments, each with alspecific curriculum goal. 
Through five se^aSotis,, Jt^ls fontiat hasj inspired the creation of thousemds 
of live-actipn Wiajal. anilnat^d filnis, Muppet sequences and the "street" 
se^ents which give the show its continuity. 

INMOVATIOM A«b IMPROVISATIOH ; WJiile the Sesame Street set re- 
mains basically ^the same — -a bit of ah iimcr city Jstreet ~ it has * 
^ undergone some modifications ^ince the first season. 

^ ' . ■ . ;.. . '^^ ^ ' 

"At first it was a straight row of "houses and shops,*' says 
executive producer Jon Stone. "We charged tJiat to one with, a corner, 
priistarily for more interest and better ^amera' angles. And along, the 
way, we ha^^e added a se^oond story, more business settings and a play 
area for the . street children." . ^ 

later seasons were added " including sriow " along with night 
action on tihe stre^. The original show!^ were only in daylight. 

As the ^ow began to stress the otrtiside world, more, live action 
^ film went into the programs. , *'We now might have a sequence on how 
bread is .made in^ a bakery or show, thorough time*lapse photography, 
how a b^ean is grown, harvjestecl and delivered t<S th^'corrier store," 
f say^ Stone. "We^ Ttsw show children in the co\intry more than w^ did 

^ the first year,'*.,says,t>rbducer Dulcy ^Singer. 

In recent seasons there also has be<3i\ a significant shift in 
mood. '^The .^how has sbftened quite a bit frbm the slam-bang shows in 

.9 

. ■ -6- \ . 



the begitlifitjng/' observes Dr. Palmer, the research vice president. 
"A great deal of material now is soft and gentle and gives the .child 
an opportunity to relax. The show^is in a much lowej: key.** ' ■ 

7 ' 

The approach to the music, however, was set relat^^cv^ly early. 
However, nob without some improvisation. **bn our test'^hows, and on 
some of the early ont-air programs, we did^not use original imisic 
except for the theme,** says Dave Connell'. **What music we did use was 
of the 'let's dance* variety. We would buy records and try to fit 
them into the sequences. Later when we were told it would be faster 
to write the. music than to go out and buy it and then try to make, it 
fit, 1 thought the idea was the most absurd thing I had ever heard. 
But we tried it and it worked. We still do most of the music that 
way.:*.. , 

THE MOPPETS : Bi^ Bird and Oscar the Grouch were created es- 
pecially for Sesame Street. *'aig Bi];d was not in^'the-test shows,** 
puppeteer jim Hensoh remembers. '*But' when t}ie decision w^s ma<ie to 
include puppets on the street, the subject got around to ^e story 
of the 500-pound canary, and that was the answer'." 

The Cookie Monster just evolved, and Sam the Robot tos in- 
troduced for the 1973-1974 season* **We had a real problem with the 
robot," says Henson. **We had trouble trying to get a 'handle* on 
his 'personality.'* , . 

Not so with the Snuff le^tJpagus. The giant fantiisy character 
was created for the third season with a more distinct purpose in mind. 
He was introduced to see jyst what he might be used'for. Part of the 
rationale was to sprinkle the street scenes with surprises. By letting 
only Big Bird and th® kids see the Snuffle-Upagus, . the producers found 
they could achieve one of the show*s curriculum goals: seeing things 
^om another persQn*3 perspective, an in4>tH±ant cognitive and social 
concept for children. ' * \l / 

This season ^ new ^ppet makes his debuti^Boco Loco, a parrot- 
like <^aracter Who is used to demonstrate *'differing perspectives." 
Last^ year*the Twiddle Bug family became part of the show. 

* * 
In "addition to making curriculum points, the Muppets have 
another purpose as well. 

■ "Our aim with the Muppets — ^(flhether it's Big Bird, Ke^nnit^ 
Grover^ Emi'fe "and Bert or any of the other assorted big knd little" 
creatures — is to give children something to identify with on the 
show,** says Henson. "Th^ can see a bit of thekselves in every one 
of tj^e characters.'* 

Dr. Palmer points out another aspect of the Muppets. **They ^ 
helped turn the concept of monster^ from its Gothic character agnd 
style of years ago into a set of chat'acters who are soft, fluffy an4 
lovable, ^ey managed do this without losing their appeal, or 
^udien6e, and without falling into another of the pitfalls the show 
itself tried to avoid *early on — of be'ing so soft, aa to be . con- 
descending. We had to leaiSi to be soft and jjentle without being 
-condescending . ** ' " 



.Th^ Huppeta — a naine boined from "marionette" and. "puppet" — 
have become universal and popular creations hjere and around the world. 
Many of them are featured in thfe, current "Ice Follies" which aJe 
touring ,27 U*S, and Canadian cities this season. 

CELEBRITIES i Almost from the start celebrities haiic^ volunteered 
to appear on the program. /'There are no problems with bookihg 'name' 
personalities — the^ all know the format and have an i^a about the 
goals of the show," says Ms. Sin^ex. "The celd^rity segments appeal not 
only to preschoolers but also to their older siblings irho* oJSten 
control television set. tuning." 

9 " , ^ * 

Among those who hav^ appeared are Bill Cosby, Carol Burnett, 
James Earl Jones, Lena Home, B.B.. King, Bvirt Lancaster, ;rohH|iy Cash, 
Rul^y Dee, the cast of p.onanza, Elle Mitchell, Joe Namath, the New York 
Knicks, the "New York Mets, the Harlem Globetrotters, P^t Paulsen, 
5'lip Wilson, Stevie Wonder, Lou Hawls and Pete SeeJger. 

RESIDEWTS OF THE STREET ;. The number of permanent residents on 
Sesame Street has fluctuated over the years fromV low of four during 
,the first season, ta ^ high of eleven during the third season, to seven 
during season five. For the upcoming sixth seaso^i'^the number will remain 
^t seven. , , 

"Over the yearl, experimentation has taken place with several other 
characters,"- says associate research tlirecto^t Tricia Hayes. "These were 
dropped because there were just too many for the^children to identify 
with*" 



will Lee, who plws the Irole of Mr*. Hooper, the candy store 
keeper, says, "Far f^rom being one-dimensional ^s.we wer^ ^t t±e,^tart, 
the character? *have become real people, with real problems, to the * 
children.'* \ ' ■ 

Actress Loretta.Xong also notes a change in her attitude toward 
herself and her characterization 'of Susan. ^ '*I was too nice at the be- 
ginning, the great dispensed of milk and cookies. Just ^ the role of * 
women in our society ^has chajiged ov^ the past five years,, so have the 
roles we created liave chemged. Now x am something besides a ^ife. I 
have an outside life as a nurse on the shpw. It*s affected nay re- 
lationship .with the children — I can 'rap* with them more^*-" and with 
my stage husband, Gordon, who has also evolved in personalp^ty and^ 
dimensions from the character of five years ago.'* * J . 

Bob McGrath, who plays the role of Bob, sg^s^a major change in 
his relationships with the, children* "We had $:he children just stand 
around on^those early sliows. Today we are more natural ,with the 
children and let them &peak their own i^eas on a prcbliem." 

McGrath credits part of the change io the younger children on the 
s^ and to the music which has sharpened his role on the street. '*What 
r find |)a:rticularly gratifying," he adds, "is that SeSame Street has 
accpni£>lished more than teaching let^ters at^ numbers to preschoolers. 
The show has affected the viewpoint of the parents, too. l^hen we meOce 
personal appearances, parents will say *thank you for showing my children' 
a broader point of view of life that I couldn't show them myself.'* 



A FLEXIBLE APPROACH ; "Viewers have responded more favorably to 
slapstick than any other comedy form have tested — that's why we 
use^^t so heavily," saysr researcher ,Tricia Hayes. **What children 
haven't found very ftajiny are satires on adult soap operas ajid we once had 
a Muppet character named Dr. Hastings who was ^always falling asleep. 
All we did was put the children to sleep.** / ; ^ 

Says Proi^uction vice president Copn^l: "We've tri^ to be 
flexible in our approach to the show. Within ,the confines of the 
curriculum we*ve made every attempt t<>'give the children what they 
wanted an^ to give the production people what they .wanted. We*ve also 
made an' effort to adapt our programming to the suggestions of the jPt&ny^ 
thoughtful people who. have commented on the show or have written to us.** 

■■ 7 , 

Reseaiioh plays a ^fundamental role in th^ .^^^eason-by^eason of 
Sesame Street. To a large degree, tjiis is because ""of* its* unique pla'ce 
in CTW*s operationsy^ ' ^^^^^^ * ' ^ 

Prior to Spsame' Street:) educational television had either an 
educator or a producer in charge. - CTV changed that. It gave the 
educator and producer equal status in the synergistic decision^maklng 
process. Ho^nce CW is both a television production unit and an ed- 
ucational laboratory . One cannot exist without the other*. 

ydn a program like Sesame Street, it was necessary to plan the 
curri^lum and to state the educational objectives in such e^fplicit 
terBj$ that prcN3ucers and researchei^ — i|icluding tKose Who would be ^ ' 
carrying out pre and post-season achievement testing » could proceed 
without ambiguity of purpose aftd in a coord4nated fashion, escplains 
E^r^ Edward Palmer, tJhe research vice president. ' ' 

^ '^In the begihning we put most of our attention on the goal^ we 

understood best,** he says. "These were goals that dealt with nuoibers/ 
letters, geometric forms, body parts, ^nd alike as opposed to the'mor^ 
wispy kinds of things like attitudes, scfcial objectives and emotions 
and how tp cope with them. Later we were elltboldened by our access 
*in the more cognitively oriented areas and began to deal more ex- 
plicitly with the social and affective domains.*' 

FORMftTIVE AND SUMMATIVE BESEABCH ; "We use 'formative* and 
*summative* research,** Dr. Palmer^jescplains. ^ ^'Formative research is 
part of the triai and revision process. It consists of taking partially 
completed materials out into the field, testing them, and fee<3ing the 
"information from that tesfeLng back into the continuing production pro- 
cess. Summative research is undertaken to assess the extent to whlch^ 
the program has achieved its A^ucational objectives once it is on^ the 
^ air. It consists of going out into the field and testing groups of 
viewing and non-viewing chil'^dren to see what learning advantage there 
is "as a result of viewing the show. It is usually done an Indepen-^ 
deilit testing organizatipn. ^ , ^ 

**At the beginning -of the Sesame Street project we were not at all 
clear on just what functions formative research oould serve. After all. 
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there were no precedents of sufficient scope or gener^ility to give us 
any clear guidance," 

So Dr. Palmer and his staffbegan to develpp their own research 
techniques. One*of these was the "distractor, " a rear-screen projection 
devicje which flashes various slides on the ^creen every 7S seconds to 
deteAdne if the child's attention can be diverted' from the televi^On ' 
set. f Researchers not'e the child*s eye movements and from this can(^de- 
termilie a segment Vs ability ^to hold his ihterest^^rom moment to moment. 

^Tfle really began to believe *in that research when the distract6r 
was used on the test phows/' says David Connelly (iTW^s production vice 
j>resldent. *'Our instincts had told us that so long as we were Showing 
the Muj^ets or film, the child*^ attention" could be held. But the 
street segments worried us. ^t was just a street. Nothing exciting 
happened there. The researchers showed us our instincts were right. 
Youngsters responded to the fast -paced ^segments and lost interest when 
the street scenes came on. '^s a resiyit/ we decided to use puppets on 
the street so it could be a f^tasy }(ind of place. This testing' of 
actual shows led^o the clreation of Big Bird and Osf^ar.** 

RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION ■ Mg^llG .THE COMCgpf WORK ; Researcher 
Tricia Hayes and her then, fellow ^researchei; Sh^^roh Lemer remembered 
events that helped^ to create a practical vcorking partnership between 
researchers emd production people^ particularly the writers. *^e had 
a writer's notebook which ^atten^ed to explain in lay language the 
behavioral goals we were trying to achieve^ but sometimes it was better 
to illustrate the point by first-hand observation," Miss Hayes says. 
"So, w(e did a lot of systematic child^^watching." 

Miss^ Hayes ^remembers one incident in particular. '*We wei^ hung 
U£wf9n how to demonstrate cooperation^ to a ^.hree^year old, so in one of 
our field studies we went to a park. There were^ two small c^ldren i 
sitting in adjacent swings both yelling 'PusTi me!\* After awhj.le,'it 
occurred to one of them that if he pushed the other non-swinger, he 
might be pushed in return. We included this in" the writer* s noteboo]^ 
and it was incorporated into the ^how." ; /" 

TESTING PILOT StIowS r Of the researclj \indertaken before the first 
season debut perhaps the most significant was the testing of five hour- 
long pilot programs. \ ^ 



"It forced us to make decisions ntuch earliej^th^fi we might have 
otherwise," recalls Conn^ll. "It forced us to cast the show 5ind this { 
gave the performers a cljance to work together as a group, it gave the 
writers a ch'&nce to piece t6gether a complete show froiii what", up until" 
that point, had been individual segments. And it gave us actual ex- ^ 
perience in checking out what formative research had indicated as 
promising." ; " ^ ' 

eAs Dr. Palmer remembers, for those'-dif-us in research th^ pilot 
shows meant we could evaluate completed programs with children in their 
actual -viewing situations -** their homes., it woi^ld also provide us 
with a check against what suggestions we already had made to production, 
emd we could do a pilot test on the summative research procedures that 
were being developed by an outside research orgail^zation." 

The testihg was done in day care centers in^NeW Ydrk and under 



actual broadcast conditions in Philadelphia. Summative research, by an 
outside organization, was cmpleted after the close of the fir3t season, 
in the spring of 1970. 

OTHER RESEARCH : Researcher Hayes remembers the early field studies. 
"We took other children's shows. out to see how well theyjheld a child*s 
attention. One in particular, even thojjgh the content was educationally 
lackitig, kept t-he children's eyes glued to the set." What was, creating 
this unusual attention was a technique called *pixilation* which pro- 
duces a choppy, Chaplin-like movement of the- characters. We mentioned 
this to the producers and it*s been used on Sesame Street ever since." 

Formative research, of course, continues and the current emphasis 
is on affective behavipr. For example, a study of the social goal of 
"cooperation," conducted by crw*s research and production staffs with a 
research group xn Oregon, suggests a sample of children learned cooper- 
ative behavior from experimental segments "inserted into Sesame Street 
programs. , ^ 

' ,^ . ■ 

The research staff is now conducting a conrpreheiisive' field study 
to pin|>oint and' evaluate the attributes that make a particular show, seg*- 
ment oif portion of ^ segment* more or less appealing aitd cojhprehensibl^ 
to children. *'We're trying to identify the attribut&s that typically 
are present in a winner," explains Dr. Palmer. i Dozens of attributes 
Are under study, he says, such a6 pace, redundancy, fantasy vs. realism, 
and so oih 

• ■ . 

; This year completed an extensive bilingual and bicultural 
stu<5^ to define a curri<;ulum thSt would be relevant to the Spanish*- 
speaking'child and a^so determine the linguistic and cultural symbols 
that would^^lp the child recognize and appreciate his Hispanic , , 
heritage. "As ,a result ot our worlc of the past few ye,ars,*" says Dr. 
Palmer, "we' now have a television 'show that makes a foui^-year^old child 
of Spanish background feel that the show •see^' him out there and that it 
is talking to him. We think this, is an accomplishment.** , 

ATTRACTING THE AUDIENCE 

^ Long before Sesame Street's debut in 1969, CTW concluded that 
off-beat approaches would be needed to build a large audience of pre- 
school children^ particularly in economically (deprived neighborhbods. 

CTW's advisors agreed that these efforts should* involve parents 
and extend beyond the television s%t. As Dr. Chester M. P^,erce, psy- 
tehiatry professor at the Harvard Graduate ^.fehool of Education and member 
of CTW' s advisory board, recalls: "We ,)jajj^isi double problem that\first 
year. The first was that before Sesame Street the audience f6r public 
television was very small.* The second was the matter 'of difficult-to- 
dial UHF stations in.somp of our target^viewer^urban markets.*" ^\ 

To meet these challenges*, CTW's staff during the first season 
worked closely with, public television stations in delected cities acrdss 
the country. By the second. Sieason premiel:e in the fall o£ 1970, CTW had 
organxMd a field ,sei^;^ices department wit^i full-time* fiel<^ representatives 
in several urban centers^ This grass roots activity, son^thing new in 
television, now covers 31 states. - * , . * 



* Coordinators^ originally dravm from Vista and the Peace Corps^ 
work closely with edvicators^. coiniminity''action agencies^ nedghborhood 
groups and individuals to' e^ablish viewing centers for working mothers 
or par^ts without television. They also encourage follow-up activities 
by pa^en)ts to reinforce the lesson? of the show^. and distribute sup^ 
plementary educational materials related. to the program's curriculum^ 
such as the "Sesame Street, Magazine." * . * , 

^ ^Many of the yoiungsters we e^|)ecially want to reach are in low- 
income feuniJ-ies,*' says Evelyn P^HD^vis, CTVTs vice president for Community 
Education Services.^ " '^Without special viewing centers, it would .be 
xji^ssible to get to precisely the childr^. we 'want mos^ to teach." 

SPRERRjTtjfl THE WORD : To develop nation-wide interest iij the show 
among yppng children and their parents, CTW launchers a massive infor- 
mation effort, president Joan Ganz Cooney notes, **Changing 
the' viewing habits of preschool children from purely entertalhment fare 
to an educational '^show was a major obstacle we had to face and overcome, 
had %o take ev4ry opportunity to spread the word about the show. Our 
, publicity ^ffort was of £^ scc%ie that few, ^.f any, television shows had 
ever \ nnde rtak eiL^^r ^reschoolers^"^ . ^ , 

' That, effort took niany 'f^^nns. The news media provided broad pre- 
. show coverage. A natiot^lly-televispd pews conferehce announced th'^e 
, series six ^mon1;h^ before its premiere* *^e series itself received a 
prime-time preview on^a cpmmerci^l. network two days before its public 
television debut. Nat;ional Educatloniil Television helped. So did local 
stations. 5ven comnercial out'l^^ that would not be*fcarrying the show , ' 
cooperated with advance announcement?, and spe<:£ial promotional features. 
"You -Qah scarcely name any ot the trHditionai avenues of pro^iotion that 
did not come through ,** /says Mrs.'Cboney. * , - 

'CTtf alsoi created some of 'its own *prDmotion through a unique 
utilization effort among its ^ope^l-f or Hewers. "Everyone pitched ip," 
remembers Tricia Hayfefe.'^'Ve even had sound trucks driviiij through 
inner-city neigjiborhopds to help attract our primary target audience." 

\ . ' " ' * 
^ Executive producer Jon Stone say^, "Wq thought*we had'a good show 

that met the educatioital g;oalsi ^ But^if ■ we failed to attract an audience, 

there would have be&i no place for us to hide." As it' turned out, there 

Was no need to hidel * * "* ♦ 

' , AUDIENCE AWD COST t .By the end of ^he firs^; season Sesame Street's " 
audience, based on CTW studies, was^st^mated at nearly five million 
chil<^en. Since thejn the audience hasr almost reached saturation among 
preschoolers ioj all areas .whejfe ^e "series *is ^sroadcast. ^ 

' " f * ' * \ V ^ \ ' > . , t J * K ^ 

From ar cost stah<Spoint, Sesame ^treeli tuiSiefi out to 3?e an ed- 
ucational bargain. ' In its most rl^cent ^^ason the program's cost. 
inciuding productiQi\', research ai\d ev^iluatsLpn ^- was estimated t)y CiTW 
^ S3 cents j^r, viewer for the* 130-prograjpj series^ or much les9^ than a 
/peiiny* per viewer per one-hour program* ^ " ' 

. This prompted the then U.S. Commissioner <?f^ Education, Sfdney 
Marland, to Kei^ark that Sesame Street was one of the l^|St investment^ the^ 
Office of Ectqcation has 6yer mide. .^he show's Co^eparatively low co^ per' 
viewer stems primarily ^from prqducti^/ef ficiencies._^ As production . 
vlc^, president Connell^saVs, "Lpok 'at what it cds^'us pejj hoiir versu^s 
;the ^average Saturday mo^i^ig' fare, tjmx ajj^ragje cq^t is a350Ut lS35,0t}0 



per hour of show produced. Saturday laoming conmiercial half hours fgr 
children cost in the range of $65,000." 

HON-^TA^iGET AUDIENCE VIEWI»G t A Significant finding of an A.C, 
ttielsen Company study is the increasing number of ho^^olds with no 
preschool child that nevertheless tune in to Sesame Street. More 
than 20 per cent of these households viewed the program an average of 
2.3 times on a six-week cumulative basis during the 1973 rating peric^.' 
"This suggests to us that Sesame Street has a special appeal beyond 
the primary target age gtoup," says Dr. Palmer, the refeearcii vice 
president. "It appears that older children and adults view the show.**" 

OTHER MEDIA ; The early success of Sesame Street >lagazine led to. 
the development of other materials that involve physical manipulation 
and participation — games, toys, books and records. "CTW eventually 
created a special division to license manufacturers to insure that 
their products enhance the educational aims of the series. 

Along those lines CTW recently co-introduced with the Addison* 
Wesley Publishing Co., a major f^^roducer -of educational materials, a' 
set of three rauiti^media classroom kits that use c^irricula from both 
Sesame Street and The Electric Cfnopany to teach beginning reading skills. 

<Ln addition to the instructioital value of all CTW play'^itjems,' 
their production and' iSale provide funds to help support CTW*s ex- 
periments in instructional television. * ' 

THE SERIES GOgS GIOBAL /" 



What started as a uniquely Ame:|^ican television series has spread 
rapidly around the world. As Sesame Street begins its sixth season in 
the U.S., the series,' i,n various "versions and languages, is being 
broadcast in more than 50 other countries and teirritories. . 

* ■ \ ^ ^ 

-"A hew, culturally adapted version in French went on the air in r 
France in September 1974, and^thre^ foreign*produced counterparts to 
the U.S. production also, are broadcast. "Plaza Sesamo," prjoduced ip 
Spanish and purrently being sKown in 14 Latin American countries and 
territories, 'is al^oftt to begin pix)duction of a second season in, Mexico 
tity. *'Vila Sesajrto,"" a Portuguese** language se'rie^, began it^ second 
season last March in Brazil while "S^samsttasse**^ continues tobe^een 
ia^etmany." * ^ \ ^ ' / " . , • * > 

MeanwhiJle the £t^li^h*^xangueige version is being s^iowji ^in 41 
countries^ and territories, including suoi .plaoes^adtPa^^t^^goV Cvete\ 
Indope^ia and Wales. Jn additioni^ ^er«^ hay^^ be^n ixEje^ijjenl^l^^i^^ , 
of fe^saVe Street In sfeveral otlier^e9ua1^iieVHo -t;»s^^the sejfi^s' ^^peal** 
and effect. Everf Pol^^dV^u^slavia.&ngT'Roman^ia ^ava'ij^ ' 
'nutnbqr of programs^"- ^ *v ^ . • ^' - * ' * \. 

- EMGJJSH^mifeUAGE VERSIOM t ^njierest abroad .came ^i,cfcly^fteij^the. ■ 
^et^es went pn the air in thi6* oduntry in JLate 1969. can&da, .AXistralia 
£uid H^w.Zea'land were the first to inquire and^withix^ a few months ther^.. 
wer^ requests from most of the Ehgligh-speaiing worlS and 'from several 
countries where EngXisl^ Is spoken or taughti ae^a second. or* third langu^g< 



f - ■ • . 

Since CTW's funding^was for the full-time production of the U.S. 
series, the Workshop had not considered^' the possible use^ of the pro- 
grajji outside the country .r For exainple/ CTW had not provided fot the 
dubbing of a foreign language, or ^ven changing the .English dialogue 
to reflect the idiom of another land. 'Videotapes of the show were 
made with a single track so there w$s no way to separate voice, music 
and sound effects. Hence the exportable product initially was the*" 
original English-speaking version that was produced to reflect the 
cu}-ture of this country, , 

i 

However, CTW clearly stated at the outset that it would not tell 
any country that Sesame Street would te benjeficial to its preschoolers. 
While CTW had learned a great deal about the educational value of the 
series in the U,S., it did not haVe thjs same knowledge of another cul*- 
ture and could not assume the sanfe educational options would be ap- 
propriate for any other country. 

Thus CTW made the series available to educators and broadcasters 
outside the U.S. who believed the original version of t^e show would 
be appropriate for their audiences. In Japan and Germany, for example, 
the series has been usedt&^teach English to older ohU-dren. 

^^y^ / * ■ ' 

LOCKliZED VBt^ONg ; Plaza Sesamo is produced in Mexico City for 
a potentially laroer auaience% than the United States preschool pop- 
ulation. There/^re an ^stimated'22 million preschoolers in Spanish*- 
speakingt Latin Akierica. 

Latin American producers, ^writers* and actors created^ Plaza 
Sesamo after consulting academic advisors and early childhood ex*- 
perts throughout the Southern hemisphere, rthile some of thre cartoon 
and puppet sequences ^re from the U.S. version,' the series Is basically 
designed for Latin understanding. Even the puppet, figures have taken 
^on La,tin American overtones. Instead of Oscar the Grouch there is 
Paco, an opinionated parrot. And the Big Bird role has been trans*- 
formed ta z. crocodile^ like creature named Abe^ardo. i 

pj.aza Sesamo starts a second series in Mexico this season with 

an entirely new format of 260 half-^hour shows rather than the first 

seaaoVs 130 one-hoUr programs. The new series, a joint' effort of 

CTW ahd Televisa,' Mexico* s largest television network, is^expected to 

be telecast eventually^ in other Spanish-^ speaking Latin*. American 

countries as well. ' \ * ' . 

f\ ■ . 

/ Vila Sesamo, the Portuguese- langi^age version produced jointly by 

GJ^obo in Ria de Janeiro and TV Cultura in Sao Paulb, went on'the air 
^tazil in October, 1972, as a daily 55^minute series intended for the 
the country's 11.5 million preschool children. ' "The show, viewed in 
1& Brazilian states, featured Garibaldo, arj' immensely popular equiv-^^ 
alent of Big Bird. As with the Spanish version^ educators and es^rly 
childhood experts in that country advised the show^s producers in the 
■development of the curriculum. A second series,, in a new foinnat of 
260 half-hour shows, went on the air last spring «and continues to 
March, ^ . . ' ' 

The German language "Sesamstrasse," unjike' the U.S. ^ina initial 
latin American versions, is a half-hour show. This promjite^ a 13-* 



year-old viewer to remark in a letter to CTW, **I think it is very \ 
mean that the teleca^st is shorten (sic) from one hour to a half 
hour." This Version, Jtfhich went on the air in January* 1973, bears the 
closest resemblance -to the American version. It has puppet and cartoon 
sequences dubbed into German and *'street sQenes'* with Oscar and Big 
Bird..* The show, produced in Hamburg and aimed at three ndllion 
children, Is being shown twice a day in Hortheim and Western Gexmamy. 
Negotiations ifeve been coitrpleted for a second series that will be a follow^c 
to the curr^t 'show which concludes its rt)^ in September, 1975. 

(jULTURMIjy ACAPTEB VERSION ; "Bonjour Sesame,** a new culturally 
adapted version composed entirely of programs frcm the fir&t four 
seasons of the original U.S. show, started in EXance this past Septem*^ 
ber over OKFP, the French national television network. The sexiets 
of 65 half'hour programs is dubbed in. French ^n^ designed to appeal 
to that country^s estimated three million children from the ages of 
three through seven. Bonjou^Sesame includes such favorites th& 
Cookie Monster and Co\int van Count, hut omits the American. versipn*s 
street scenes (no Gordon, 2usan, or Big Eiird, for axample) as well as 
sequences that depend upoif the English language or American cultural 
nuances . 

. ' ' 

**It looks so Frendh you can't believ-e itjs a U.S. product,** 
says Jack H. Vat^hn, CTW*s director of international development i*o 
is a fjQrmer diplomat and a fotmer director of the Peace Corps. , **Emie 
and Bert especially are sc^f^rench — the gestures and "^posturii^ look 
perfect.'* ' . ' 

Similar xrultiu^^lly adaptedWersions, 'Vaughn says, are in the 
works for the Nether laod? -and Scari^anavia. '*Th^*re easy to dub,'* 
he adds, "b^c^use for^he most part th^'re made up of puppet sketcl^s 
and. animated cartoons., Only about 10 per cent are live action sequeitees.** 
Vaughn expeqbs other dubbed edition^ to apf^eal to many countries else-^' ' 
wher^ in thej world. ' ^ ' J * • ' , '/ 

T^E IMPACT OF THE SHgW 

"Sesame Street* i» the 'most responsUDle program 
that^has b^en developed for ?^hil/ren ks a way ' ' 
of 'introducing them tq sorn^ of the basic tools 
/ • necessary fo^r the' attainment of 'literacy. 5ust 
' as children x;an .readily dis'tingpish a. t<iy * ^ - 
that is, something that ^is speciali^ designed^ ^ 
for them they. also realize immediately that ' ,^ 

this is a program for them." > 

Margaret Mead, in Redbook , October, 1973 

Sesame Street proved at least two things; it could teach 
youngsters basic facts and skills and at the same time attract a 
large and devoted audience^ The show did something else, too. It 
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wor^' the ancclaim of persons in Hiany fields and in mai;^ couhtries. 

As for. Sesame SSree;t*s effectiveness, an evaluation after the 
first season by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) , a non-profit 
org^izatio'fi, recited in these principal findj.hgs: ^ 

J it ^ * 

Children who watched the program showed greater leaiming gains 
th^n children who did not, xegardless of yhether they* v/ere ^ 

, f rom inner-city, suburban Qr "rural homes or whether they were \ > 

'boys or girls or black or white. 

■ ■ ^ • 

— GhiXdren who watched the jawDst" gained the most. 

— The skills best learned were th^s^ ^at had received the 
♦ most time and attention on the'^^ojframv 

■ ' '» 

— Three-;^ear-old children made-greater gains tha^ older 
children . 

— Children from disadvantaged situations who watched freqitently 
made gains that surpassed those of middle class children 

who watched inf requSntly, 

-The last point is particularly .significant because "one of Sesame 
Street's prime purposes was to reach disadvantaged preschoolers. 

In another important finding, children who watched the show th^ 
most, emd-hence leart^ed the most, tended to have mothers who watched 
the progra^t^ with themt* Moreover, these mothers often discussed the 
program witrJt thei^r children, reinforcing the lessons.* 

This fibbing supports the view of anthropologist 'Margaret Mead 
who wrote, ^'it "feeems to me that a child will get th^ most out of 
Sesame Street wlx^n the adult who spends the most €ime with him or her 
watches the progi;:^ often ^ough to "know wha|:.is currently .going on. 
otherwise, as with\^ll unshared programs, the child's viewing may 
separate child and->parent or chi^ld and teacher instead of providing ^ 
background for'raofe communj^cation, " (Redbook, October, 1973) 

Dr. Samuel Ball^arid Gerry Ann Bogatz, ETS researchers who directed 
the national summative evaluation of sesame Street from the beginning, 
said after the first Reason results that,. |'To those of us who 
have been studying .tha show since its creation, a good deal of what 
has been noted seems rather remarkable. We remember the pre-Sesame 
Street days only two ye^ars iago when jnany educators wete tjuestioning 
if nationally televised educational television wl^s capable of teach- 
ing even the most simple skii^ls, such as "^reciting t^ie alphabet." 

r ^' ^ ' 

* ' . 4 

* **Se&ame Street has prov^ that television c^ be a very sue* 
cess&il educational medium/' and -its potential has only just begun to 
be reSltiz^. R^ght now^ throiighV^esame Street, it^s teaching our 
children" spme basic f«ts and im^rtant cognitive skills." 

RESULTS CONFIRMED 3 Later studies by ETS confirmed Che first- 
.year results. Perhaps m^regratifying were the new data turned up by 
.the studies. For example, teachers 6t even one-year^ Sesame Street 
"graduates" repoirted ..that these childteii were JJetter prepare<3 ^or 



.school than younsters who watched the show infrequently or nojt: at/^ 
^11. The report ^Iso noted that there was nothing to suggest that 
the diange from a fast-paoed television fonnat "ttimed^off" .childreh , 
to conventional clas^:fo6m instruction.' ^- 

f Other evidence suggested gains in favorable viewer attitudes^ ^ 
toward people of othpr race&. Likewise^ Sesame Street, seemed to have 
a positive inipaVt in the areas of vocabulaiy, mental agfif^and I.Q*^ 
as mea^red by perfonnance on one of; the ^ndardiz^ed te^^ used* ^ 
with preschool children'. These results, it, should be poted, have 
never been among Sesatne Street's objective^. The program also was 
found to be as effective with .five-year^lds as witH three-year- 
olds^ a conclusion not drawn in the first* year' study. 

INMER-ClTY gTOPIES i. Other surveys point ""up the oottitinuing- 
intact of Sesame Street in inner-city hcanes. Diniel ^Yankelovich, * 
Inc.^ conducted three studied betweei(i 1970 itnd 1973^ including 
surveys in New York's East Harlem and Bedford Stuyvesant areas, and 
in low income neighborrioods of Chicago and Washington/ Mothers, 
or other older persons. sutveyed ^reported the incidence of regular . 
viewing by preschool children, from household to hous;,ehold. Here 
ar^ the results: ^ ' ^ . 



Area Households Reporting Regular Viewing 
1973 
' 

Bedford Stuyvesant 92% ^ 

East" Harlem 94 
Chicago ,^ 97 

Washington^ D.C. 67 

Washington'^s audienc^e, which has doubled since 19^0^ is pe^rticularly 
significant because the program is oh a relatively hard^to-dial jiHF ^ 
frequency. ^ , , ^ - \ ^ ^ 

"On the. basis of other similar studies,, we might well by ftow have 
.anticipated a leveling off or decline in Sesame Street viewing/' * 
Yan^eloviclKs 1973 report of>serves. "Instead^ ^e program has become 
virtually ;an institut^on'with ghetto children." 

, PAREHTAL FAVORITE i Atnationwi^e survey of parent reaction to tele- 
vision programs ("Television and^tHe Public"), sponsored by CBS and con^* 
ducted in 1970 by the bureau of Social Sciences Research^ reports that 
parents ranked Sesame Street first among the programs th^ir children 
watched and which they^; the parents/ considered best for them^ 

In an Unexpected finding * the 1970 report revfeais Sesame Street was 
. the most frequently mentioned .children' s program as 30 per cent of the 
respondents identified it within, we^s of its ^ebut. The series $clips^d 
traditional children's favorites by several percentage points. The study 
c^dnoludes t^iat "the best^- regarded progriuns are those that are designed 
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to educate ^nd not just to entertain. Sesame Street lead the list of 
favbrit? p'rograajis iri 1970 despite the fact that half the' samples^ of 
parents ,doul<J not r^ece?,ve an educati^onal television station. 'V 

- ^ . I 

C!]^*s advisory 9](iairman, Dr. emerald Lesser, believes' Sesame Street'^ 
large audience is ori^ of the show's greatest achievements. '*We weren't ^ 
kidding anybody,'^ he^ says. "We said we w^re going to do . something 
^ducabiona;^ '^'ith' 1:hxs show. And we've done it. Sesame Street'has dem** 
onst^ted that educational lielevision ™ an<3 I don't mean educational 
televisijjij in t£he claSsroom which Has a disaster from the word 
■ 'jga' can be successful in comtpeti^ive terms; that is, in attracting 
a large' and,. loya,! audiahce." ^ - ^ 

STRONG^ IMPACT gVERSE^^S :' Studies of Sesame Street's effectiveness 
have been conducted overseas an<l.]|^e findings for the most part, closely 
parallel those in the, O^S. 

Plaza Sesame' 8 value ^as* demonstrated through tests in Mexico of 
comparable viewing and non*^vieying groups ok 'three-to-five year olds. 
Included were tests befor^i the 3,lv^w was aixed,' again after seven we^s 
of telecasting, and finally post-tests six months after the show's 
debut. The tests — which involved 173 yo\ingsters and were conducted 
under th^ supervision of Dr. Rogelio Diaz Guerrero, director of the 
Center for Research and Behavid^al'.Sciences in. Mexico City showed 
that Viewers outperformed non-viewers in nine different achievement 
tests ^at reflected the educational curriculum of the series. Viewers ' 
Scored significantly^ better than non-viewers in such subjects as general 
knowledge, numbers, terms of " relationship, classification, parts of ■ 
wholes, letters $nd words, oral compxehension, visual perception and 
sorting* ^ \ ^ ^ . ^ 

Meanwhile, a t^am of educators of the-Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
reported in a September,' 1972, gtu^y that five year^old youngsters of 
low socio-economic background had registered gains after -watching Sesame 
Street foj a few months. 

In Australia, K.X. Lemercier and G.R. Teasdale,' reporting on a 
Sesame Street study in that countrjf, concluded that the "superior ^ 
perfortzjance^ of the subjeqjts in their study supported the conclusions 
of spmmative research in the U.S. Their .report yras published in the 
Australian Psychologist of March^ 1973. 

. , The introduction of Sesame Street in the <^aribbean territory of 
Curacao has had the effect, according to Harry LasIcer,.who directed an 
independent survey of the public's response to the .program there, 
"of demonstrating the positive use of television aSi a means of educating^ 
the children in a co\intry where an equal aiftount .of titoe is spent in the 
classroom land in front of a television set^." Ay 

, - ■ ■ I'f : 

The survey ^n Curacac, conducted four months Sesame Street 

was introduced in the PapiamentO'^speakihjg^ territorjn, Revealed that an^ 
estimated SQ^ger cent of the childreli whose homes working televisioj^ f 

sets watch the show almost every day^ white about 80 ^er^ cent view the 
progriun from time- to time'. " ^ 1 

" * , ■ ■ • ' " ^^^^ 

And in' the nearJdy Caribbean nation of Trinidad and Tobago, Farouk 



Nuhammed, program directojcof Trinidad and Tobago Television (TIT), 
reported that "Sesame Str^^ is introducing new concepts to both th§. 
preschoolers and the older children to which they otherwise wouldn^t 
have been esqposed.*' - - . 

In Jamaica, younsters responded to their first exposure to \ 
television through Sesame Street. In an unusual research project, / 
a team of international researchers, working with Jamaican educational 
broadcasting officials, tiDdertook a special study to assess the impact ^ 
of TV «nd its pot-ential .eAicationaT value among children ^who had 
never before been exposed to ^l^e medium/ tfsingL mobile video-cassette 
^stems, a Harvard university team took Sesame Stree£ to remote mountain 
villages to test the r^^action of first-time viewers. The results 
wfere being analyzed by, the Harvard Center for Research in ChiliJren's 
Television, a joint undertaking of Hajrvard's Graduate School of 
Education and CTW. ' . ^ * , * ^ 

* ' ^ ' 

iMTERtgltldHftL ACCLAIM ; , Educators from around the world," like . 
their U.S. counterparts, ^ound that Sesdme Street was indeed unique. 
The International Commission on the Development of Education cited 
Sesame Street as '*the most in^wrtant audio*-visual experiment* ^irned 
at preschool children so far.** The commis^on, headed by Edgar Faure, 
former Prime Minister and Minister q*f Education of -France, was 
established by the United Nations E<iucatio;ial, Scientific and Cultural 
OrganizatioA (UNESCO^ in 1971. 

i m - 

ShortJLy ^ after its original airing in January, 1973, Plaza Sesamo 
became the most.i>opalar children's program on Mexican television, and 
it has also been well received in Central s^d South American nations 
and Puerto Rico; ^ , 

El Heraldo de Mexico, a leading newspaper in the capital, said, 
^'Plaza Sesamo, .a program which begins* a new period in Latin American 
t,elevision, is a complete success.** A Mexico City'TV critic enthused: 
'*A stupendous prpgram. . .one of i^he^best presents that children have 

* received from TV.** , - , 

. In Ecuador* El Telegrafo, the nation^s largest daily newspaper, 
said of tfae Spanish^language series;' |'In this. age of electronic 
pictures Md miracles, a marvelous door opens to deliver the Un- 
equalled treasure of education and easy learning of the ABC's and 
numbers, in the original, beautiful, entertaining and exciting manne^ 
to astonished eyes and eArs of children Plaza Sesamo*** 

I ' ' . ■ : 

Chile's Ulliimas Noticia^, the second largest .newspapet in the' 
country, oommjentei}: "l?laza Sesamo would seem to fill an important 
gap, ^nd. as t^ime Will tell, will be an important contribution for the 
little people of our country.*' 

* ' t J '~ ' , . . ■ . 

Vila SesamQf the Portuguese* language version^ has a'lso 'fared 
yell. The initial series, which went on. th^ air in October, 1972, 
received the Helpie ^ilveira' AwaSid — the ISttazilian equivalent of 
th6 American JBnmy ^s the b^st educational program, and the actress 
playing the female, lead, Sonia Braga, was ^elected as the top actress 
of the year. - , - , ' ' ^ 
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Brazil's former top educatiorf^l officer, Ja^rpa^s G. Passarinho, , 
the _then minister of education and , culture, said that **Vila Sesamo 
represents an excellent instrument of preschool education which is 
of great value and po^wer in the field of coirananications. He praised 
the Series particularly for the "variety of i'^s offerings, for the 
charm of its characters, for the- quality of its dialogue, and for 
the appropriateness of the topics with which it deals," ' , 

ACCOIADES IH EUROPE : Sesamstrasse , too, has received accolades 
from private and professional sectors. Germany's leading news weekly, 
Dei: Speigel^ devoted a 14-page 5tory to the program within a month 
after the shove's debut in/jarmary, 1973, calling Sesamstrasse **the 
supershow of the season.** The same news weekly quoted West German 
Science Minister Hans IieussinH as calling the seriesr'*so far the * ^ 
most successful TV contribution to preschool education,*' 



In research^ cwhducted last spring by the Hans Bredow Institute 
for Radio and Television, which 'is observing Sesamstrasse for the 
Federal Ministry of Education and ^cien^e, the program moved into 
first place among all shows seen by children from ages three through 
10 • The pr<5^ram attracted ^89 per cent of the^ youngsters who watched 
television, a 17 per cent increase from a comparable period in 1973. 
And* among parents, Sesamstrasse ranked' first, with 79 per cent of those 
in the sample selecting the program as especially suitable for pre- 
school children. This was a 13 per cent increase from the t>i^vious 
y^r. * ' f ' 

Perhaps the most gratifying international reaction occurred , in 
Great Britain. After the British Broadcasting Corporation decided 
against airing the series, test showings and telecasts on London Weekend , 
that city^s ooiranercial outlet, brought such, favorable public and press 
response that Sesame Street was sh^wn regularly over stations cov^ing 
over much of Great Britain, including London. \ 

The s^ipwing ih.the B^ritish Isles also brought some of the most 
satisfying accolades that the program has received. In a London Times 
editorial page essay, Higel Lawson, once the editor of' th;^ intellectual 
journal. The Spectator, wrote: *'I have little d6ubt that Sesame street * 
is the most important programme ever to have been showp on television. 
It is, in its vsay, a, minor miracle." . ^ * * 

And TV producer Sasha Moorsom, in the September 1,973 issue of 
Encounter, wrote, "Perhaps we should admit, that, at the momOTt, th;^ is 
somethi]ng that the American Children's Television Wot^kshop wps bet;ter 
them anything we Europeans are doi,ng^, and go on to take advantage 
outstanding skill (and money) that, has gone into the preparation of ihe 
remarkable Sesame Street/* ' 

* y ' ' * . . 

■ TV'S MOOT HOtK)KBD SHOW : Sesame Street has won more than'lpO 
awards, including 20 major honors, since its debut in 1969. Included^ 
ar^ eight Emmys — pres^nt^d by :he national Academy of Television j 
Arts & Sciences for the series, l:s writing, it^ M\:^ets and its music 
and the George Foster Peabody Br>idcasting Award* . The program also won the 
European Prix Jeunesse International Award and th© Japan Prize* * 
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SESAME STREET'S I£SSOHS 

y J* . 

Because of its experimental and^ evolutionary nature, Sesame Street 
has taught ClU and its advisors valuable lessons about. television, 
education and yoiing children. 

TV CAM TERCH ; As Dr» Chester Pierce, professor of psychiatry at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education and member of CTW*s advisory 
board, says^ "There are very positive impacts of the program* The 
most overt is that the show has demonstrated that yo^ can teach by 
television techniques at any agej^ In a covert manner, the series had 
led the \iay for a sequence of changfej& of altitudes whereby^ iho^e 
dignity is direqted to the needs^of children* Sesame Street has 
fostered *the role and the worth of individualisrii kids can say, 
♦they're doing this for me.V It has helped in the fight to maJce the 
chi^ld feel he ^as a first-class citizenship, he^means something, he is 
an individual.** 

UNIVERSAL APPEAL ; Next is the matter of the visual and audio 
appeal of television programming. "Unlike other studies of Successful 
applications of television to education which, in the main, have taken ^ 
the form of a televised classroom course with required viewing, the 
appeal of Sesame Street and the way it is presented is the sole in-^ 
centive to viewipg,** says Dr. Gerald Lesser of Harvard's LaJsoratory of 
Human Development and chairman of CTW's advisory board. ■ ^ 

/It has taught us that entertaining television can teach withdut ^ ■ 
hiding educational intentions and still attract a large akid devoted 
audience df yo\ing children from all parts of the country. Kids accept 
TV on TV*s terms. Hiey accept school on school^s terms. And even, 
with the nonrrequirement to view,'* Dr. Le^sscr continues, "the prograjft 
gave us dlir first real oVidenCe, beyond scattered anecdotes from 
parents, ^f the remarkable rate at which children can learn in response 
to televdsidn^ ' - ^ ^ ' - * \ 

'Wtat this suggests is another of Sesame Street's JLessons; we 
must begin to appreciate how well and how rapidly children ?an learn 
at very young ages, especially from visual mediae'* . ^ 

VALUE OF REPETITION ; To CTW*s vice president for research. Dr. 
Edward Palmer, the repctitiveness of 'Sesame Street's lesson segments is 
one way learning can be accomplished. ''Each time a child views a . 
segment, he sees something new, something he didn*t see before," he 
says. "AlKd what he leams' may not be at all what another child, 
viewing the same material, takes away from the experience. What it 
doc*s moan, though, is^ that from rc*pctitivc education by tel^ovision, 
each child has an opportunity to qaih i'ncVeasing amounts of positive 
information, regardless of his point of v4ew." " 

TV DOESM*T PUNISH ; "Even*more in5>ortant," says Dr. Palmer, "is 
tcjlevision* s nc^^punitive nature,^ *This greatly rel4eves the pressure 
to *pdps* " a /child cdn flu^ school,' 'i\eighborhood, f^mily^ friends^ 
and a host of.j^ther things, but he ^an*tjflunic television." 

C)avld Conncll, CiW's production vice'pj/esident^', ee^s television 
an opport\inity to expand both the intellectual and the emotional cohte^ 



o£ learning « **I m convince^ that thera Jla no sepatatenea^ to ^the 
two — if a child learns to count or to say the 'A-B'C'a/ he has 
a feeling about it," he says. '*ftnd, if he learng something about 
einotipnls, he 'has a concejpt of them. 

**llo me,, our experience with Sesame Street has proven that 
television, can be a flexible and responsive medium. It can be 
tailored to the particular needs and desires of its audience. And 
despite, some. criticism that television produces passive ^zombies*/ 
the show had demonstrated that good television can result in active 
involvement." 



